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A  LETTER,  &c. 


St.  Martin’s  Vicarage ,  June  25,  1847. 

Dear  Parishioners, 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  subject  which  induces 
me  to  write  this  letter,  I  must  beg  to  offer  my 
warm  congratulations  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  upon  the 
achievement  of  a  great  and  good  work,  which  can¬ 
not  fail  very  materially  to  ameliorate  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  poorer  neighbours.  A  few  days  ago, 
the  parishioners  in  vestry  assembled,  unanimously 
agreed  to  make  the  rates  responsible  for  a  loan  of 
the  large  sum  of  £11,000,  to  enable  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Baths  and  Washhouses  to  complete  the 
proposed  establishment  in  the  most  substantial 
and  effective  manner.  Since  the  passing  of  the 
Bath  and  Washhouse  Act  in  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  several  meetings  of  the  vestry  have 
taken  place  in  reference  to  this  important  ques¬ 
tion,  and  every  vote  has  passed  without  a  single 
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dissentient  voice.  The  parishioners  have  been 
convinced,  that  in  the  miserable  state  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  metropolitan  poor,  in  which  each 
family  is  almost  invariably  crowded  into  one  small 
ill-ventilated  room,  the  formation  of  Baths  and 
Washhouses  must  have  a  most  beneficial  effect 
upon  their  health  and  comfort,  and  ultimately 
upon  their  moral  and  spiritual  welfare.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  this  subject,  the  members  of  the  vestry  did 
not  therefore  think  it  necessary  to  ascertain  that 
the  institution  would  be  self-supporting,  which  no 
one  could  venture  positively  to  promise,  but 
putting  the  Christian  and  philanthropic  principle 
in  its  proper  place,  in  the  foreground,  and  making 
the  commercial  and  pecuniary  principle  subordi¬ 
nate  to  it,  they  most  cheerfully  agreed  to  incur  a 
risk,  and  if  necessary,  to  promise  a  considerable 
payment,  provided  only  the  unhappy  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  poor  brethren  might  be  mitigated 
by  the  measures  proposed.  The  plan  therefore  is 
finally  agreed  upon ;  the  supplies  are  voted ;  the 
building  contract  is  made ;  an  excellent  site  in 
Orange-street,  with  an  ample  supply  of  the  purest 
artesian  water,  has  been  most  kindly  granted  by 
her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  and  under  the  direction  of  our  able  civil 
engineer,  Mr.  Prichard  Baly,  we  may  expect 
that  our  works  will  be  completed  in  a  very  few 
months,  and  opened  for  public  use. 
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We  cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful  to  the 
“  Author  of  peace  and  lover  of  concord  ”  for  the 
unanimity  and  cordiality  with  which  all  our  vestry 
discussions  upon  this  question  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  ;  and  to  my  brother  commissioners  and 
other  kind  coadjutors  in  the  vestry,  I  beg  to  tender 
my  most  grateful  thanks. 

I  must  now  leave  a  subject  upon  which  I  should 
be  glad  to  dwell  at  much  greater  length,  and 
pass  on  to  other  questions  which  seem  to 
me  to  be  of  very  great  importance  to  the 
parishioners  of  all  ranks  and  fortunes.  It  would 
ill  become  me  to  apologize  for  addressing  a  few 
pages  to  you  on  the  subject  of  our  parochial  cha¬ 
rities.  If  apology  is  due  on  any  ground,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  I  have  not  pressed  these  matters  more  fre¬ 
quently  and  importunately  than  I  have  hitherto 

is  perhaps  a  talse  delicac 


ventured  to  do. 
which  prevents  a  clergyman  from  soliciting  the 
bounty  of  his  parishioners  whenever  it  is  needed 
in  behalf  of  the  poor  of  his  flock ;  but  it  is  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  accomplish  great  and  extensive  works  of 
charity  even  in  a  wealthy  metropolitan  parish, 
that  I  have  rarely  found  courage  to  ask  for  what 
may  be  called  an  extra  subscription.  Not  to  re¬ 
fer  to  annual  contributions  or  collections  after 
sermons,  I  have  only  three  times  in  thirteen  years 
solicited  a  general  subscription.  Twice  an  un¬ 
usual  effort  was  necessary  in  behalf  of  our  schools, 
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and  a  large  sum  (£2,332)  was  required  in  ) 
1846  for  the  repair  of  St.  Matthew’s  and  St.  \ 
John’s  chapels.  My  applications,  therefore,  I^ave  1 
not  been  frequent,  nor  have  they  been  made  in 
behalf  of  objects  not  indisputably  excellent,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  have  been  successful. 
Money  was  obtained  for  the  schools  with  very  great 
difficulty,  and  the  subscription  to  the  Chapels 
is  still  deficient  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £600, 
though  unusual  exertions  have  been  made  by 
many  kind  parishioners  to  obtain  contributions.  / 
New  institutions,  new  schemes  of  charity,  or  the 
enlargement  of  those  already  in  existence,  will 
frequently  be  urged  upon  our  notice,  but  the 
means,  according  to  the  system  hitherto  pursued, 
are  wholly  insufficient  for  any  great  object,  and  it 
becomes,  therefore,  of  the  very  first  importance, 
that  some  new  method  should  be  adopted  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demands  of  charity  in  this  parish.  It  is 
'in  order  to  lay  before  you  a  plan  which  I  have  de¬ 
vised  for  overcoming  our  difficulties,  that  this  letter 
is  written.  It  is  simple,  intelligible,  may  be  carried 
out  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  if  generally  adopted, 
would  provide  large  sums  with  a  very  light  pres¬ 
sure  upon  the  bounty  of  individuals.  In  its  opera¬ 
tion  it  is  perfectly  voluntary.  Every  ratepayer 
may  accede  to  it  or  reject  it,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  no  one  would  regard  his  refusal  with  the 
slightest  feeling  of  unkindness. v 
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I  now  beg  your  attention  to  my  plan. 

<rI  propose  that  the  collectors  of  the  poor-rates, \ 
when  demanding  a  rate,  should  be  authorised  to 
present  a  paper  to  the  rate-payer,  requesting,  that 
in  addition  to  the  rate  he  would  contribute  a 
given  sum  according  to  the  amount  of  his  assess¬ 
ment  to  the  poor.  The  paper  would  contain  a 
statement  of  the  object  or  objects  for  which  the 
money  is  solicited. 

C  I  propose  that  the  vicar,  with  the  present  and 
past  churchwardens,  be  a  committee,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number,  to  whom  the  expending 
of  all  money  which  may  be  raised  should  be  en¬ 
trusted. 

(l  I  propose  that  a  meeting  of  contributors  be. 
held  annually  or  more  often,  at  which  accounts 
should  be  exhibited,  rules  for  the  collection  and 
disposal  of  the  funds  considered  and  agreed  upon, 
and  the  amount  to  be  raised  in  the  coming  year 
decided.  At  the  first  general  meeting  the  future 
constitution  of  the  committee  will  form  an 
important  question  for  deliberation.  For  the 
present  a  more  efficient  committee  could  not  be 
devised  than  the  present  and  past  churchwardens, 
a  body  of  men  thoroughly  conversant  with  our 
charities,  and  other  local  interests,  and  justly  en¬ 
joying,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  confidence  of, 
the  parishioners/'  ^ 

The  objects  to  which  I  propose  to  devote  the 
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first  annual  collections,  are  the  support  of  St.  John's 
chapel,  in  Broad-court,  Drury-lane,  with  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  sum  which  may  be  needed  to  make  up 
the  subscription  for  the  repairs  of  the  two  Chapels, 
and  the  building  of  three  commodious  school-rooms 
for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  in  the  North-Eastern 
district  of  the  parish,  with  apartments  for  masters 
and  mistresses.  The  chapel  will  require  the  annual 
sum  of  £340.  The  schools  cannot  be  well  built 
at  a  less  cost  than  £2,000. 

When  money,  shall  have  been  obtained  for  the 
/'schools,  I  am  very  anxious  that  the  parish  should 
be  provided  with  Scripture-readers.*  The  num¬ 
ber  of  these  must  be  limited  by  the  amount  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  maintenance.  A  salary  of  £75 
would  be  necessary  for  each.  There  are  five 
Ecclesiastical  districts  in  the  parish,  and  it  would 
be  desirable  to  provide  each  district  with  a  Scrip¬ 
ture-reader.  I  have  the  very  strongest  opinion  of 
the  advantage  which  a  body  of  pious  and  able 
\  Scripture-readers  would  confer  upon  the  poor  of 
this  parish. '  / 

\-^  It  would  also  be  expedient  that  the  clergy,  who 
form  the  Visiting  Society  of  St.  Martin’s  parish, 
should  be  supplied  with  more  extensive  funds 
than  are  now  at  their  disposal,  for  relieving  those 
general  wants  of  the  poor  which  must  exist  in 
every  large  population  to  a  very  great  extent. 

*  Vide  Note  at  conclusion. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  few  sums  given  by  some 
benevolent  individuals,  of  uncertain,  and  in  the 
whole  never  of  a  large  amount,  the  half  of  the 
offertory  money  is  the  only  fund  at  the  disposal 
of  the  clergy  in  their  constant  intercourse  with  the 
poor  at  their  own  dwellings. 
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The  paper  to  be  presented  to  the  rate-payer 
might  be  couched  in  these  terms. 


The  building  of  three  commodious  schools  in  the  North-Eastern  district  of  the 
parish,  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  estimated  at  £,2000. 
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I  have  named  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound  as  the 
amount  of  the  first  payment.  The  sum  might 
vary  in  future  collections,  and  might  be  re¬ 
duced  or  increased  according  to  the  wants  of  the 
parish  and  the  opinion  of  subscribers  expressed  at 
a  general  meeting,  Many,  to  save  trouble,  and  to 
prosper  the  fund,  would  be  willing,  at  their  first 
payment,  to  give  the  amount  of  the  proposed  con¬ 
tribution  for  a  whole  year.  A  halfpenny  in  the 
pound  on  one  rate,  if  paid  universally,  would  raise 
£500 ;  and  we  have  three  poor-rates  in  the  year. 
£1,500  would  not  be  sufficient  to  defray  all  the 
charges  now  proposed,  but  it  would  take  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  build  the  schools,  and  the  payment 
for  them  might  be  spread  over  at  least  two  years. 

I  thus  lay  before  you  an  outline  of  my  plan : 
no  doubt  there  are  some  particulars  which  may 
require  to  be  modified,  and  which  wTill  be  subjects 
of  consideration  when  the  first  meeting  of  con¬ 
tributors  shall  take  place.  In  the  mean  time  I 
venture  to  ask  that  those  who  wish  to  promote 
the  plan  should  refrain  from  urging  minor  objec¬ 
tions. 

The  question  has  already  been  discussed  by 
many  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  parishioners, 
and  the  more  it  is  the  subject  of  deliberation, 
the  more  do  I  believe  it  will  meet  with  general 
concurrence  and  approbation.  I  am  not,  how¬ 
ever,  so  sanguine  as  to  suppose  that  it  will  receive 
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universal  support.  I  am  aware,  on  the  contrary, 
that  several  of  my  warmest  friends  in  St.  Martin’s 
will  not  be  numbered  with  the  contributors ;  but 
not  the  slightest  feeling  of  coldness  or  unkindness 
will  exist  between  us  on  that  account.  The  same 
conscientious  conviction  which  leads  me  to  put 
forward  my  proposition  will  prevent  some  from 
supporting  it.  And  even  among  those  who  are 
usually  earnest  supporters  of  our  church  institu¬ 
tions,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  all  will  see  the 
plan  in  the  same  favourable  point  of  view.  We 
cannot  account  for  the  workings  of  each  other’s 
minds ;  and  honest  and  benevolent  men,  having 
the  same  ends  in  view,  will  differ,  even  when 
there  seems  to  be  ample  ground  for  agreement. 
I  do  not  say  that  no  objection  to  my  plan  can  be 
detected ;  but  the  question  is  not  whether  the 
plan  is  perfect,  but  whether  the  advantages  do 
not  very  greatly  preponderate  over  any  objection 
which  can  be  urged. 

Some  will  differ  from  me,  not  on  the  principle 
of  the  plan,  but  because  it  does  not  embrace  in¬ 
terests  and  objects  which  I  have  not  contem¬ 
plated;  but  I  am  willing  to  include  everything 
which  I  can  include  with  prudence,  and  with  a 
due  regard  to  my  own  conscientious  convictions ; 
and  while  my  proposal  leaves  every  one  at  liberty 
to  join  in  it  or  not,  as  he  pleases,  I  may  fairly  ask 
that  I  may  be  allowed  to  pursue  my  course  with- 
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out  being  urged  to  adopt  measures  which  I  cannot 
adopt  conscientiously. 

Some,  too,  have  objected  to  the  plan,  because 
it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  tax.  But  how 
can  a  payment  strictly  voluntary  bear  that  cha¬ 
racter?  I  would  suggest,  that  it  is  not  the  ques¬ 
tion  what  the  payment  seems  to  be,  but  what  it 
is,  which  deserves  consideration. 

Others  consider  that  the  assessment  to  the  poor- 
rate,  in  the  case  of  a  tradesman,  is  no  test  of  the 
amount  of  his  profits  or  of  his  means.  To  this  I  can 
only  answer,  that  it  is  impossible  to  devise  a  plan 
which  shall  fix  the  exact  sum  which  each  individual 
may  be  expected  to  pay  in  proportion  to  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  The  poor-rate  affords  a  very  inadequate, 
but  as  near  an  approximation  to  equality  as  any 
that  exists,  and  if  any  one  thinks  himself  too 
highly  rated  for  the  Charity  payment,  his  own 
Court  of  Appeal  is  close  at  hand.  There  he  may 
be  his  own  judge,  witness,  and  jury ;  his  decision 
will  be  final,  and  to  himself  satisfactory,  provided 
only  that  Conscience  is  allowed  to  address  the 
Court,  and  to  plead  in  behalf  of  Charity. 

Some,  again,  think  the  plan  dangerous,  because, 
if  once  successfully  carried  out,  it  may  become  a 
perpetual  payment,  and  a  burthen  upon  the  pa¬ 
rishioners.  We  must  remember,  however,  that 
the  plan  can  only  be  supported  by  its  own  popu¬ 
larity.  If  it  is  found  to  work  well,  to  be  produc- 
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tive  of  great  advantage  to  the  poor,  who  will 
desire  to  relinquish  it  ?  and  here  I  must  again  re¬ 
peat  that  every  payment  will  be  voluntary  and 
every  rate-payer  may  bring  his  own  connection 
with  the  fund  to  a  close  whenever  he  pleases. 

A  more  formidable  objection  still  remains  to 
be  considered.  Happily  the  collectors  of  the 
poor-rate  are  benevolent  men,  and  are  very 
willing  to  assist  in  obtaining  subscriptions ;  but  it 
is  possible  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  collect 
the  voluntary  payment,  without  interference  with 
the  important  duties  which  they  owe  to  the  parish  ; 
and,  however  willing,  they  may  be  unable  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  charge  which  I  wish  to  confide  to 
them ;  but  I  shall  not  on  that  account  relinquish 
the  plan  altogether.  No  doubt  in  losing  the 
assistance  of  the  poor-rate  collectors,  we  should 
lose  a  very  great  facility  for  the  furtherance  of 
our  object ;  the  good  work  would  proceed  less 
rapidly,  and  some  trouble  would  be  given  to  the 
parishioners ;  but  other  agents  might  be  provided, 
and  the  collection  might  proceed.  The  one 
essential  principle  of  the  plan,  is  the  voluntary 
payment  of  a  given  sum  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  assessment  to  the  poor-rate,  and  whether 
collected  by  one  or  another  agent,  the  principle 
would  be  preserved. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  mode  of  pro¬ 
curing  money  for  charity  might  be  carried  out  to 
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a  larger  extent  than  is  now  proposed,  that  it 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  obtaining  of  extra 
subscriptions,  but  that  it  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  in  lieu  of  our  present  annual  subscriptions. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  such  a  pro¬ 
position,  and  in  a  new  parish  or  district  with  new 
institutions,  I  should  think  it  very  desirable,  but 
the  case  is  different  in  St.  Martin’s.  It  would  be 
very  imprudent  to  relinquish  our  annual  subscrip¬ 
tions,  to  sacrifice  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty, 
and  rely  upon  a  fund  not  yet  created,  and  on  the 
continued  prosperity  of  which  entire  reliance  could 
not  be  placed.  Undoubtedly  I  could  not  consent 
to  so  important  a  financial  change,  unless  I  was 
supported  by  the  cordial  concurrence  of  my  ex¬ 
cellent  co-treasurers,  and  other  valuable  parish¬ 
ioners,  to  whose  active  and  zealous  co-operation 
in  the  management  of  our  charities  I  am  deeply 
indebted. 

I  must  offer  a  few  words  of  explanation  relative 
to  the  objects  for  which  the  first  year’s  collection 
is  requested.  St.  John’s  Chapel,  Drury  Lane,  was 
purchased  and  bequeathed  to  the  Parish  by  my 
munificent  predecessor  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richards. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  lease  in  the  spring  of 
1846,  it  was  found  to  require  very  extensive  re¬ 
pairs,  and  an  outlay  of  £1,960  was  necessary  be¬ 
fore  it  could  be  opened  for  divine  service.  It 
is  a  commodious  chapel  well  fitted  up,  contain- 
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ing  seats  for  1000  persons.  There  are  no  funds 
for  the  provision  of  a  minister,  or  the  payment  of 
contingent  expenses,  and  as  the  chapel  is  situated 
in  a  very  poor  district,  an  adequate  income  cannot 
be  realized  from  pew-rents.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  relinquish  the  pew-rents  entirely,  and  to  apply 
a  part  of  the  voluntary  fund  to  the  support  of  the 
chapel,  and  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  cost 
of  repairs  already  incurred.  A  clergyman,  with  a 
salary  of  £200  or  £250  per  annum,  will  take  charge 
of  the  chapel,  and  of  the  district  assigned  to  it,  and 
£90  in  addition  will  be  annually  needed  to  defray 
expenses,  including  the  clerk,  organist,  pew- 
openers,  lighting,  fuel  and  casual  charges. 

Three  new  school-rooms  for  boys,  girls,  and  in¬ 
fants,  with  apartments  for  a  master  and  mistresses 
are  required  in  the  northern  division  of  the  parish. 
Two  rooms,  which  the  school  committee  of  the 
Long  Acre  Chapel  have  kindly  permitted  us  to 
occupy  since  the  commencement  of  the  last  year, 
are  wholly  insufficient  for  our  purpose.  They  are 
too  small,  they  are  ill- ventilated,  and  we  cannot 
have  the  use  of  them  on  Sundays :  moreover,  we 
have  no  means  of  connecting  an  Infant  School 
with  them.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  that  we  should  erect  three  commodious 
school-rooms,  and  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  we 
may  obtain  a  very  eligible  site,  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  St.  John’s  Chapel. 
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The  extreme  magnitude  and  interest  of  the 
several  objects  for  which  I  now  solicit  your 
bounty  must  be  evident  upon  a  moment’s  reflec¬ 
tion.  I  may  add  that  the  masters  and  mistresses 
of  our  schools  are  entitled  to  very  great  commen¬ 
dation  for  the  order  and  proficiency  to  which 
the  schools  have  been  brought.  The  girls’ 
schools  have  not  yet  been  inspected,  but  the  boys’ 
schools  have  recently  received  the  strongest  com¬ 
mendations  from  the  Government  Inspector.  The 
schools  are  conducted  on  the  national  system,  the 
boys  of  the  parochial  and  national  schools  being 
instructed  together,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
both  establishments. 

I  must  not  omit  to  state  that  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  parish  are  such  as  greatly  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  adoption  of  my  plan,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  make  some  new  measure  necessary. 

A  great  many  of  the  principal  houses  which 
were  recently  inhabited  by  wealthy  families,  who 
contributed  largely  to  the  support  of  our  chari¬ 
ties,  are  now  engaged  for  government  or  other 
offices,  and  our  sources  of  income  are  thus  most 
materially  diminished ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  happily  a  change  of  a  different  description, 
which  leads  me  to  think  that  any  measure  of  utility 
and  benevolence  will  be  very  generally  supported. 
On  looking  back  on  the  state  of  the  parish  at  a 
former  and  not  remote  period,  it  is  most  cheering 

*  c 
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to  contemplate  the  change  which  lias  taken  place. 
Party  feelings,  indulged  in  no  moderate  measure, 
were  the  natural  fruits  of  contests  which  had 
long  been  carried  on,  and  which  eventually  pro¬ 
duced  the  most  important  changes  in  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  all  our  parish  affairs.  Strong  feel¬ 
ings  violently  excited  were  not  easily  subdued, 
and  a  long  time  unavoidably  elapsed  before  tran¬ 
quillity  could  be  restored. 

We  have  lived,  however,  to  witness  a  state  of 
things  which  far  exceeds  our  most  sanguine  anti¬ 
cipations.  While  every  one  retains  his  own  inde¬ 
pendent  opinion,  party  spirit  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  among  us.  Throughout  the  great  body  of 
the  parishioners  there  appears  a  friendliness 
and  goodwill  which  could  scarcely  be  expected 
where  the  numbers  are  so  large  and  interests  so 
often  conflicting.  Bodies  of  men  of  every  variety 
of  opinion  can  meet  in  St.  Martin’s  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  public  business  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
courtesy  and  forbearance,  and  a  good  measure  is 
sure  to  be  accepted  from  whatever  quarter  it  may 
proceed.  For  this  blessed  result  I  am  most 
deeply  grateful,  and  especially  to  those  leading 
men  of  all  parties  through  whose  instrumentality, 
under  Providence,  it  has  principally  been  accom¬ 
plished.  And  will  my  good  friends  in  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  think  that  I  am  over  sanguine  in  cherish¬ 
ing  a  lively  hope  that  the  present  state  of 
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public  feeling  among  us,  honourable  as  it  is 
to  the  whole  community,  may  ripen  into  some¬ 
thing  better,  may  take  a  heavenward  direc¬ 
tion,  and  that,  from  transacting  the  business  of 
the  world  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  courtesy, 
we  may  combine  together  to  do  the  work  of  God 
in  a  spirit  of  true  Christian  charity?  The  plan 
which  I  have  proposed  affords  immediate  facilities 
for  this  happy  consummation  It  gives  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  a  whole  parish  to  join  together  with  one 
heart,  and  one  mind,  and  one  purse,  for  the  noble 
purpose  of  mitigating  the  sorrows  and  promoting 
the  best  interests  of  those  who  are  suffering  in  our 
immediate  neighbourhood,  under  spiritual,  moral, 
and  physical  distress. 

In  a  parish  abounding  with  aristocratic  and 
commercial  wealth,  and  at  a  time  when  luxury 
and  self-indulgence  are  carried  to  an  extent 
hitherto  unknown,  the  means  should  never  be 
wanting  for  the  accomplishment  of  every  object 
which  is  sanctioned  by  prudence  and  dictated  by 
Christian  love.  And  the  means  will  not  be 
wanting  in  St.  Martin’s  if,  in  a  zealous  and  cordial 
spirit,  the  plan  which  I  have  ventured  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  you  is  generally  adopted.  As  I  stated  at  the 
commencement  of  this  letter,  it  is  one  of  its  ad¬ 
vantages  that  it  accomplishes  very  great  results 
with  very  small  sacrifices  from  individual  contribu¬ 
tors.  The  poor,  no  doubt,  would  chiefly  benefit 
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by  it;  to  them  it  would  be  productive  of  incalculable 
blessings  ;  but  there  is  another  class  on  which  this 
Voluntary  Assessment  would  confer  a  very  great  boon. 
I  mean  the  poorer  rate-payers.  There  is  many  a 
Christian  man  of  this  class,  who  feels  most  keenly 
his  inability  to  join  with  the  rich  and  the  great  in 
the  more  extensive  efforts  of  charity.  He  is  apt  to 
think  that  such  works  are  the  exclusive  privileges 
of  the  rich,  and,  deterred  by  a  natural  modesty 
and  diffidence,  he  does  not  venture  to  offer  the 
small  sum  which  he  might  spare  from  his  scanty 
means.  The  voluntary  assessment  rescues  him 
from  his  unhappy  depression,  and  enables  him 
to  partake  in  the  luxury  of  doing  good  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  noblest  and  the 
wealthiest.  The  halfpenny  rate  may  in  his  case 
produce  only  a  very  small  sum,  but  it  enables  him 
to  combine  with  his  fellow-parishioners,  whatever 
be  their  station,  in  doing  the  work  of  God ;  and 
no  one  can  conscientiously  engage  in  that  work 
without  bringing  down  upon  his  soul  a  blessing 
from  above.  To  such  a  man  the  payment  of  a 
few  pence  will  be  esteemed  an  inestimable  privi¬ 
lege.  And  even  the  pecuniary  value  of  his  sub¬ 
scription  must  not  be  disregarded :  the  largest 
amount  is  made  up  of  the  smallest  items,  and 
hence  the  universality  of  the  collection  through¬ 
out  this  great  parish  will  be  productive  of  the 
most  important  effects. 
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I  have  already  stated  that  I  am  prepared  for 
many  recusants ;  but  I  have  also  a  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectation  that  their  numbers  will  diminish  as 
the  plan  is  better  understood,  and  its  good  effects 
more  clearly  perceptible.  Doubtless,  the  richer 
and  more  zealous  will  desire  to  make  some  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  small  payment  which  is  requested 
from  them.  From  the  wealthiest  I  do  not  ask 
large  contributions,  but  additional  sums,  in  mode¬ 
ration,  given  by  some,  will  make  up  for  the 
deficiencies  of  others.  Contributors  will  be 
enabled  to  assign  their  subscriptions  to  any  spe¬ 
cial  object  among  many  which  may  be  named,  and 
a  safety-valve  will  thus  be  opened  for  benevolent 
persons  who  may  desire  to  join  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours  and  give  their  subscriptions,  but  are  deterred 
by  conscientious  scruples.  Those  who  are  unable 
to  support  our  Chapel  or  our  National  Schools 
may  be  glad  to  give  to  our  infants ;  for  surely  an 
Infant  school  may  be  viewed  as  common  ground 
where  all  may  meet  in  perfect  harmony. 

I  trust  that  all  who  think  well  of  my  proposi¬ 
tion  will  exert  themselves  to  gain  it  acceptance 
among  their  friends  and  neighbours ;  and  I  shall 
be  thankful  if  those  who  are  accustomed  to  pay 
their  poor-rates  through  agents  or  servants  will 
direct  that  the  collector’s  application  for  the 
voluntary  assessment  may  be  liberally  responded 
to. 
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Upon  the  success  of  this  plan  the  cause  of 
Charity  in  St.  Martin’s  parish  mainly  depends. 
The  Parishioners  may  now  decide  whether  our 
several  institutions  for  relieving  the  wants  of  the 
poor,  for  their  well-being  in  time  and  eternity, 
shall  be  carried  out  with  a  warmth,  an  energy,  a 
liberality,  which  shall  make  us  an  example  to  all 
the  parishes  in  the  metropolis,  or  whether  amid 
the  abundance  of  our  wealth,  our  privileges,  and 
our  awful  responsibilities,  the  cause  of  God  and 
of  his  blessed  Son  shall  languish  and  decay. 

It  may  seem  bold  to  invite  a  body  of  2,500# 
men  of  all  ranks  and  stations  to  combine  toge¬ 
ther  for  the  furtherance  of  the  same  objects  of 
charity ;  but  I  make  my  proposition,  bold  as  it 
may  be,  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
many,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  whole. 
It  will  not  be  disputed  that  I  have  a  right 
to  ask  every  rate-payer,  and  every  inhabi¬ 
tant,  to  join  with  me,  and  to  assist  me  in  car¬ 
rying  out  any  good  object  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  committed  to  my  charge ;  and  none,  I  think, 
will  reproach  me  because,  after  an  intercourse  of 
nearly  thirteen  eventful  years,  I  am  willing  to 
place  a  large  and  liberal  confidence  in  my  parish¬ 
ioners  for  the  promotion  of  this  scheme  of  charity, 
relying  on  the  cordial  co-operation  of  many, 

*  The  population  of  the  Parish  at  the  last  census  was 
24,917,  the  number  of  rate-payers  is  about  2,500. 
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on  the  willing  acquiescence  of  a  very  large 
majority,  and  on  the  forbearance  of  some  who, 
conscientiously  unable  to  prosper  the  work,  may 
yet  kindly  refrain  from  impeding  it. 

That  God  of  his  grace  and  wisdom  may  over¬ 
rule  our  deliberations  on  this  question  to  his 
own  glory,  and  the  present  and  final  happi¬ 
ness  of  his  people,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of, 

Your  faithful  and  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

Henry  R.  Dukinfield. 
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MOTE. 

Vide  page  8. 


The  Scripture-Readers  Association  was  formed  in  1844. 
The  Bishops  of  London  and  Winchester  are  the  Presidents. 

Each  scripture-reader  acts  under  the  written  authority  of 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  is  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  clergyman  in  whose  parish  or  district  he  is  engaged, 
his  qualifications  having  previously  been  ascertained  by  exa¬ 
miners  appointed  by  the  Bishops. 

The  present  examiners  are, 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Sinclair. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  M’Caul. 

The  Rev.  T.  Dale. 

-  The  Rev.  R.  Burgess. 

The  Rev.  J.  Harding. 

The  Rev.  J.  Jackson. 
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